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ICSS SECOND 
ANNIVERSARY REPORT 


With this issue the ICSS concludes its second 
year of activity. The following is a brief report of 
what has been done in two years. 

Figures on the various phases of ICSS work 
are one indication of its activities. One hundred 
and twenty-seven campuses have been visited by 
the ICSS. Forty-two conferences and association 
meetings have been attended. Extensive correspon- 
dence has been carried on with approximately 
three hundred and fifty institutions. Two regional 
conferences have been held at which ninety-two 
colleges, universities and associations were repre- 
sented. A third will be held in Berkeley, April 
10-13, to which fifty western institutions of higher 
education have been invited to send their 
representatives. 

With this number of THE SUPERIOR STU- 
DENT approximately seventy-three thousand 
copies of fifteen issues will have been distributed. 
The mailing list for the newsletter has grown to 
over six thousand with about two hundred addi- 
tions being made each month. Hundreds of sets 
of “Descriptions of Honors Programs in American 
Colleges and Universities” have been distributed, 
as well as many mimeographed copies of addresses 
and reports prepared by the ICSS staff and others. 
Numerous requests for information on Honors 
programs have been answered—helpfully it is 
hoped. These answers have been accompanied in 
many instances by extensive materials from the 





ICSS files. The files themselves have 
grown in the quantity and quality of the 
information which they contain. 

The major concern of the ICSS is the 
development of programs for the superior 
student in colleges and universities though- 
out the country. Here again, we can first 
cite figures. Articles on forty-nine pro- 
grams have appeared in this newsletter, 
fifty-eight others have been referred to in 
the “Notes and Comments” and material 
on twenty programs is awaiting publica- 
tion. Still others are in the process of 
formulation and have not yet been formal- 
ly reported to the ICSS. Almost all of 
these programs have been started during 
the two years that ICSS has been in exist- 
ence, though it would be presumptuous to 
assert that ICSS was the only or even a 
major factor in these developments, being, 
as it is, but one of many forces working to 
focus attention on excellence. 


Published monthly during the academic year 
Honors Information Service of the Inter-University 


To secure an indication of the recep- 
tion of ICSS services and of the func- 
tions it might still perform, some eighty 
individuals in the country who are deeply 
interested in work with the talented were 
asked to express their opinion on ICSS 
activities. Their near unanimity on the 
need and value of ICSS services to date 
and their many useful comments on past 
performance and future possibilities (some 
of which may be quoted in future news- 
letters) attest to the relevance of the 
functions of the ICSS. 

These responses come closer to pro- 
viding an accurate picture of the ICSS 
than do mere recitations of statistics. The 
ultimate test, however, must be the degree 
to which significant programs for our bet- 
ter students become well-established and 
the quality of education in our colleges 
and universities thereby not only safe- 
guarded but improved. 
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a student 
view o* 
education 
for the 
academically 
talented 


by Norton Fortune Tennille 
Sophomore Honors Student 
University of North Carolina 


Professor George Taylor, Department 
of History, University of North Carolina, 
writes: “As a means of interesting an 
alumni group in a discussion of our pro- 
grams for superior students, I had four 
students in the Honors Program make 
the presentation. The remarks of Norton 
F. Tennille, a sophomore, made a pro- 
found impression on all of us, and | 
asked him to transcribe them for me.” 

The text of his remarks follows. 


A few weeks ago, Dr. J. Robert Oppen- 
heimer delivered on the University of 
North Carolina campus a lecture entitled 
“Some Reflections on Science and Cul- 
ture.” He concluded his remarks with the 
following very interesting observation: 
“We must keep our minds open, active 
and deep.” What does it mean to keep 
minds open? What does it mean to keep 
minds active? What does it mean to keep 
minds deep? It is with these questions 
that a sincere, interested and well-pre- 
pared student at a university is concerned. 


The life of- a university is dedicated to 
openness, activity and depth of mind, and 
the classroom, as the heart of the univer- 
sity, carries the burden of responsibility 
for their development. 

What must occur in the classroom in 
order to promote openness, activity and 
depth in the student’s mind? First there 
must begin in the classroom a dialogue— 
a dialogue between professor and student, 
between student and student, but most 
importantly between the student and him- 
self. This dialogue must be open and 
frank. It must represent the meeting of 
idea with idea, but more significantly of 
personality with personality: for there 
must begin in the classroom a relationship 
between members of a community, an 
academic community that understands it- 
self in terms of its academic life. This 
dialogue must begin in the classroom, but 
it must extend into the entire life of the 
student—into dormitory and fraternity, 
into social life and religious life, into his 
other classes and his extracurricular ac- 
tivities. The dialogue must penetrate all 
areas of the student’s life, but it has its 
beginning in the classroom. 

Secondly, the classroom experience 
must pose a threat. The student must be 
threatened; he must be driven outside him- 
self; he must be compelled to question 
himself and his values and the values of 
those among whom he lives. The class- 
room should undermine the security he 
feels in family, church, fraternity, or what- 
ever the group of which he is most vitally 
a part. This is not to say that the class- 
room should breed insecurity; it means 
that the student should be thrown into a 
state of creative tension in which the 
foundations for the only valid security 
can be laid, that security which rests on 
individual thought. 

Finally, the student must be shown in 
the classroom a vision. So often in a 
college course the individual sees only 2 
textbook, a syllabus, a lecture, an hour 








quiz, the final exam and a passing grade. 
He must be made to see that history is 
more than a series of readings in a musty 
text; that French is more than the con- 
jugation of an irregular verb, that psy- 
chology is more than a battery of person- 
ality tests; that mathematics is more than 
a differential equation. He must be led 
to see that each one of these disciplines 
represents a way of viewing man and the 
world about him. He must try to see in 
each professor one whose life largely re- 
volves around the truths discovered or 
approached in his discipline. Beyond the 
course and the daily preparation lies a 
discovery, the reward of which is far 
greater than a diploma or a Phi Beta 
Kappa key. 

Thus, to develop minds that are open, 
active and deep, the classroom must pro- 
vide a dialogue, a threat and a vision. The 
difficulty comes in translating these three 
into classroom procedure. How is this 
actually achieved? There are several 
definite requisites: small classes, homo- 
geneous grouping and, above all, chal- 
lenging demands. 

The first is small classes. The serious 
undergraduate has great difficulty in a 
mass lecture course, because he is not 
afforded the opportunity for open dialogue 





and close personal relationships. The stu- 
dent depends on the classroom for what 
he cannot get in the library or elsewhere. 
The greatest part of an education comes 
from reading, but there is a need for inter- 
pretation and elaboration, the precise 
nature of which should vary with the aca- 
demic talent and scholastic preparation 
of the student. Thus, the advantage or 
our second requisite, homogeneity in 
class grouping, is apparent. 

Small classes and homogeneous group- 
ing make possible the third requirement 
for effective teaching, challenging demands 
in both quality and quantity of work. The 
professor with a small class has the op- 
portunity to demand clarity of thought 
and expression in both written and oral 
recitation. The instructor of a homogene- 
ous group can set standards which are 
fair to all and require each to work near 
his capicity, thus providing the ideal op- 
portunity for a stimulating and meaning- 
ful education. In such classes the student 
may become involved in a dialogue, may 
be threatened, may see a vision. In them 
he may develop new degrees of openness, 
activity and depth of mind. These qualities 
should be the fruits of a liberal education 


for the academically talented student. 


FRESHMAN PROGRAMS 


The editorial in last month’s issue of THE SUPERIOR STUDENT and an article by Dean 
George Waggoner, of the University of Kansas, in the May, 1958, issue* stressed the importance 


of beginning Honors work in the freshman year. 
grams have appeared in earlier issues of this newsletter.* 


A number of articles and notes on freshman pro- 


In this issue we present still other 


programs designed to meet the needs of the better freshmen: 
The Louisiana State University program (page 5) is a full freshman program with Honors 


sections in freshman courses and an Honors colloquium. 


* “Starting the Program Early,“ pp. 11-12. 
** Articles: 


Implementation of the program in the 


Harold D. Hantz (University of Arkansas), “Reaching Back to + ” epacane all (April, 1958) 8-9. 
John Hicks, “’Stetson’s New Honors Seminars’ (May-June, 1959) 18-2 


“Freshman Seminar Program at Harvard College” (December 


Notes: 
Howard University (June, 1958) 23. 
University of Buffalo (October, 1958) 17. 


* 1959) 19.21. 


University of Vermont on in ~— English (December, 1958) 17. 


Princeton University eK y™ 

Clarke College (Ma 1959) 

University of Massachusetts Rh rctiae 1959) 25. 
University of Utah (November, 1959) 47. 











following years has already begun. The new programs at the University of Kentucky (page 6) 
and the University of New Mexico (page 7) as well as the all-University program at the University 
of Illinois all begin with the freshman year. The comments (page 9) by the director of the Illi- 
nois program, Robert E. Johnson, indicate some of the problems and their solutions encountered in 
such comprehensive programs. 

The program at the University of Tennessee (page 9) is a tentative venture in the direction 
of a fuller program. Special interdisciplinary courses for freshmen have been devised with the hope 
that they will stimulate programs in the later years. At Stephen F. Austin State College (page 11) 
freshman Honors work has been developed in a single course within the regular curriculum. An- 
other single course program is that in German at Brooklyn College (page 11). While not limited 
to freshmen, this program shows what can be done in a “‘skills’’ course at the elementary level to 
stimulate the better students. The Research Sequence in Sociology at the University of Washing- 
ton (page 13) begins in the freshman year and is planned as a four-year departmental program. 


The Honors 
Program 

an Arts and Sciences: 
Louisiana State 
University* 


In order to provide educational oppor- 
tunities corresponding to the interests, 
ability and achievements of its students, 
Louisiana State University, through its 
Junior Division, the College of Arts and 
Sciences and the College of Chemistry and 
Physics, has developed an Honors Pro- 
gram. It is offered as a special opportun- 
ity for students who have advanced well 
beyond the average in their high school 
studies and who have exceptional poten- 
tial for independent studies and superior 
academic performance. Honors work is 
intended to permit these students to ad- 
vance as fast as their ability permits and 
to provide challenge and enrichment in 
keeping with their greater intellectual in- 


* From a pamphiet on the program. 


terests. The program is not designed mere- 
ly to induce extra work (although some 
extra work may be expected in the Hon- 
ors sections of some courses), but to en- 
courage excellence in academic perform- 
ance and the highest development of in- 
dividual talents. 

Freshmen who score in the upper ten 
percent in academic aptitude on the 
A.C.E. Psychological Examination qualify 
for the Honors Program. Though the pro- 
gram is intended principally for students 
who expect to enter the College of Arts 
and Sciences, other students who meet the 
basic requirements are accepted to the ex- 
tent that facilities of the program permit. 

Qualification as an Honors student does 
not automatically result in admission to 
an Honors section of a particular course, 
since each department establishes the re- 
quirements for admission to Honors sec- 
tions of its courses. 

A student who scores exceptionally high 
on the placement tests given during the 
freshman orientation period has the ad- 
ditional privilege of being further ex- 
amined to qualify for credit in beginning 
courses and placement at a higher level. 

Honors sections of freshman courses 
are available in chemistry, English, his- 
tory, mathematics and speech. There is 
also a Freshman Honors Colloquium. For 
the sophomore, junior and senior years, 











Honors sections and special courses are 
being developed in a number of depart- 
ments. Juniors and seniors may also take 
special topical colloquia, engage in inde- 
pendent reading and research, undertake 
special approved projects, or elect to sub- 
mit Honors theses to their departments of 
concentration. 

Students in the first two years who meet 
specified standards are eligible for desig- 
nation as Arts and Sciences Honors Stu- 
dents when they advance from the Junior 
Division to the Senior College. 

Students who have retained Honors 
standing by measuring up to the standards 
specified for each of the four years and 
who have earned a cumulative average of 
B+ or higher in meeting all degree re- 
quirements are recognized appropriately 
by the College as graduating with Special 
Honors. In addition, official university 
records and transcripts show all the 
Honors courses, including the Honors 
sections of courses, which the student has 
taken. 


A New Honors Program 
at the University 
of Kentucky 


by John Walsh 
Education Writer 
Louisville Times 


The University of Kentucky is joining 
kindred universities in other states in 
wooing brains as ardently as brawn. Its 
new Honors Program for gifted students 
involves vigorous efforts to recruit able 
students of a type the university has been 
getting in numbers it considers too scant. 
Faculty, administration and trustees have 
recently approved working plans for the 


program. It will begin next September 
with a small group of highly selected fresh- 
men who will be desigated as University 
of Kentucky Honors Scholars. 

The program will be extended year by 
year until it covers the four undergraduate 
classes. In the early stages, the Honors 
Program Committee expects that about 
twenty-five students from each class will 
be enrolled in it. (There are 6,228 under- 
graduates at the University this year, some 
2,100 of them freshmen.) 

Students in the Honors Program will 
work in close association with faculty 
members. They will be permitted to ful- 
fill some requirements by independent 
study and examination rather than through 
attendance in class and will be granted 
some privileges usually given only to grad- 
uate students, such as access to library 
stacks. An Honors reading room and 
lounge will be established for them. 

Maintenance of high academic stand- 
ing will be required and individual re- 
search and writing will be expected of the 
scholars by the time they are juniors. 

Dr. Stephen Diachun, Professor of 
Plant Pathology, has been appointed di- 
rector of the Honors Program and will 
spend half his time at the task. A per- 
manent Honors Program Committee made 
up of twelve faculty members, with Dr. 
Thomas Stroup as chairman, will oversee 
the program. 

The long range objective of the Honors 
Program is that of saving the resources 
in talent and leadership Kentucky loses 
when able young people leave the state. 
Therefore, recruiting for the Honors Pro- 
gram will be directed particularly at two 
types of Kentucky students: 1) Kentucky 
high school graduates with exceptional 
ability who might not go on to college 
and 2) able students who now go to col- 
lege outside Kentucky. Many of the 
latter are lost to the state permanently. 


* This statement first ap ed in_the Louisville Times, December 16, 1959. lier annou! it of 
the program in THE SUPERIOR STUDENT (December, 1959) 26. gfe en caper ey 
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Major inducements will be the extra- 
ordinary academic opportunities offered 
under the plan and aid to those who need 
financial help through special scholarships, 
loans and jobs. A particular effort will be 
made to place Honors Program students 
as undergraduate assistants with faculty 
members in their special fields in order 
to give the students both income and 
valuable experience. 

The Honors Program Committee will 
invite top high school graduates to apply 
for acceptance in the program. The in- 
vitations will go to students with high 
scores on college entrance examinations 
or other tests and competitions. Any sen- 
ior who feels he is qualified may apply on 
his own. Tests and interviews on which 
the committee will base admission to the 
program will normally take place during 
the student’s senior year in high school. 
Selection of University of Kentucky Hon- 
ors Scholars will be completed in time for 
announcement at high school graduations. 
In their first year Honors Scholars will be 
asked to go to the university a week in 
advance of other freshmen for a round of 
testing, counseling, meetings and introduc- 
tion to advisers. 

Specially designated faculty Honors ad- 
visers will work closely with Honors 
Scholars to develop plans of study. Norm- 
ally, each of these advisers will have no 
more than four scholars to advise in con- 
trast to the usual number which may run 
as high as twenty-five. Each Honors ad- 
viser’s work load will be reduced twenty 
to twenty-five percent to enable him to 
devote more time to his duties as an 
adviser. 

Every Honors Scholar will have to ful- 
fill the requirements of one of the col- 
leges of the University in which he enrolls. 
The Honors Program, however,.will be 
administered on a university-wide basis 
by the Honors Program Committee. 
Scholars will be scheduled to do many 
things as a group. In the freshman and 





sophomore years they will participate in 
interdepartmental Honors colloquia and, 
wherever feasible, be placed in Honors 
sections of required courses. In the 
junior and senior years they will partici- 
pate in an Honors colloquium and will be 
encouraged to undertake individual or 
small group research, creative writing and 
perhaps summer reading and study for 
credit. Sophomores and juniors who did 
not qualify earlier may be invited to join 
the Honors Program on the basis of their 
records and recommendation by faculty 
members. 

To graduate with Honors, the student 
must meet special requirements which in- 
clude writing a thesis or essay acceptable 
to the student’s department or college and 
the Honors Program Committee and pass- 
ing written and oral comprehensive exam- 
inations with distinction. He must also 
attain a minimum grade-point average of 
3.5. Honors graduates will have the no- 
tation Graduated in University Honors 
Programs written on their diplomas and 
transcripts. 


An All-University 
Honors Program: 


the University 
of New Mexico 


The faculty of the University of New 
Mexico has just adopted an All-University 
General Honors Program. The program 
will be open to students in any degree- 
granting college or division of the Uni- 
versity except the Graduate School and 
the College of Law. 

Students will normally enter the pro- 
gram in their freshman year. Participa- 
tion by freshmen is facilitated by the ex- 
istence of the University College in which 
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all students take their first year’s work be- 
fore entering separate colleges or divi- 
sions. The staff of the University College 
is exceedingly cooperative in efforts to 
identify, not only the abler beginning 
freshmen, but those students who later 
show by their actual achievement in col- 
lege that they are proper material for 
an invitation into the General Honors 

Program. 

The Program 

In the freshman year there is a three 
hour per semester colloquium in which the 
emphasis is on wide and rapid reading 
followed by frank and thoughtful discus- 
sion of reactions to the readings. A soph- 
omore Honors seminar has been function- 
ing for some years and will continue to be 
offered as part of the General Honors 
Program. Each section of about twelve 
students concentrates on a single topic 
under the direction of a faculty member. 
Among the topics covered in recent sem- 
inars have been: “Styles in the Arts,” 
“Evolution,” “Contemporary Poetry,” 
“Freedom and Control,” “Changing Char- 
acter of Capitalism in the U. S. Since the 
Civil War,” “Contemporary Painting,” 
“Concepts of Mathematics,” “What is 
the Renaissance?” and “The Press as a 
Social Force.” 

The junior year Honors course is en- 
titled “Major Traditions in Western Cul- 
ture” (three hours each semester) and 
treats of the various aspects of culture as 
they relate to the Western concept of man 
and his world. Extensive readings in 
primary sources are required. Five in- 
structors from different areas (including 
a physicist) have been working on this 
course. 

- Seniors will take a “Great Issues” Col- 
loquium in which three or four broad 
topics will be covered in each semester. 
One hour credit will be given. In addition, 
every senior student in the General Hon- 
ors Program will work under the super- 
vision of a senior teacher in his major de- 





partment or field. He will get some ex- 
perience in lecturing and teaching, in con- 
ducting drill sections, in advising students 
and in participating in research wherever 
possible. No credit will be allowed for this 
“apprenticeship,” but every General Hon- 
ors senior student will be required to par- 
ticipate in this activity. 

Students who complete eighteen hours 
of General Studies with satisfactory per- 
formance and meet other requirements set 
by the faculty will be eligible for gradu- 
ation with Honors in General Studies. 
The level of distinction of the Honors 
will be determined by the General Honors 
Council on the basis of recommendations 
from participating faculty members. Most 
students should be able to complete these 
requirements within their four year pro- 
gram, but Engineering students will al- 
most certainly have to take an extra 
semester if they wish to complete the 
requirements of the program. 

Each department in the University is 
being encouraged to establish or continue 
departmental Honors programs. The char- 
acter of the program will be determined 
by each department, but more must be re- 
quired than merely getting good grades in 
regular courses. Designation of those who 
will graduate with departmental Honors 
and the level of Honors will be determined 
by the departments. 

It will be possible for students to take 
departmental Honors without general 
Honors; or general without departmental; 
or to take both simultaneously. The latter 
will be recommended. 

Although to graduate with Honors, stu- 
dents at the University of New Mexico 
will have to participate in one or the other 
of the programs described above, recog- 
nition will also be given to those who at- 
tain a high, overall grade-point average 
whether they participate in an Honors pro- 
gram or not. The upper five percent of 
each graduating class will automatically 
receive the degree with Distinction. 
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In commenting on the program Dean 
Dudley Wynn of the College of Arts and 
Sciences says: “The unique feature in our 
program is that it is a General Honors Pro- 
gram open to students from all colleges of 
the University and provides four solid 
years of special Honors work in small 
classes.” * 


Unwersity of Illinors 
All-University 
Honors Program** 


Excerpt of a letter from 
Robert E. Johnson 
Director of Honors 

University of Illinois 


Real progress has been made in the All- 
University Honors Program at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Some form of program 
for freshmen is running in every college of 
the University. In successive years pro- 
grams for sophomores, juniors and sen- 
iors will be added. The Faculty Honors 
Council has turned out to be an im- 
portant instrument of coordination and 
policy. Its members are either the chair- 
men of the Honors committees of the in- 
dividual colleges or faculty members-at- 
large. Finally, the reaction of the faculty 
as a whole and of-the student body seems 
to be cordial. 

A beginning has been made toward a 
solution of some difficult problems. Writ- 
ten communication with the state’s high 
schools is going well, mainly as a result 
of the efforts of the Office of Admissions. 
Personal visits to the high schools should 
be made, but time has limited such activ- 
ity. The procedure for selection of Honor 
students. among the incoming freshmen has 
worked in a mechanical sense, but should 
improve with more experience. The Coun- 


* See his further comment on page 19, below. - 





cil relied mainly on voluntary application, 
and selection was based upon a good 
record in high school and good perform- 
ance on the college aptitude test which all 
entering freshmen take. General agree- 
ment concerning Honors programs in pro- 
fessional schools, such as engineering, ag- 
riculture and commerce is being achieved. 
In this respect the College of Commerce 
and Business Administration has led the 
way and is evolving an important program. 

Some difficult problems are as yet un- 
solved or untouched, such as the problem 
which is partly semantic, of the relation 
between the All-University Honors Pro- 
gram and the older system of defining 
Honors in terms of grade-point averages, 
with or without special work in the major 
subject. Also, there remains for further 
study the problem of the large differences 
which exist, and must exist, among the 
different disciplines in the approach and 
methods of teaching special sections and 
special courses. 


A Freshman 
Program at the 
University of 
Tennessee 


by James F. Davidson 
Coordinator, Freshman Honors Program 
The University of Tennessee 


This year the University of Tennessee 
has begun a special Honors Program for 
freshmen, consisting of the study and dis- 
cussion of selected literature in the hu- 
manities, the natural sciences and the 
social sciences. The program carries two 
hours credit each quarter, with weekly 
class meetings. Its purpose is to give able 
students a chance at the beginning of their 


**For an earlier description of the program see THE SUPERIOR STUDENT (March, 1959) 10. 














college career to confront some problems 
representing the range of work which lies 
ahead of them and to discuss these prob- 
lems with other able students under the 
supervision of experienced teachers. It 
aims at stimulating interest and inquiry 
early, thereby offsetting the tendency to- 
wards uninspired coasting and exclusive 
emphasis on grade winning, often shown 
by such students in large introductory 
classes. 

The Program 

The series is entitled Men and Ideas. 
“The Nature of Man,” the first offering in 
the series, is a study of selected literary 
and philosophical masterpieces con- 
cerned primarily with the nature of the 
individual, with his behavior and with his 
sense for beauty. The second offering, 
“Cosmos and Microcosmos,” is a study of 
selections from philosophical and scien- 
tific literature concerned primarily with 
man’s effort to understand his physical 
and biological environment. The - final 
topic is “Human Organization,” a study 
of selected social and political problems, 
including those growing out of recent 
technological changes. 

The program was initiated within the 
College of Liberal Arts and later, at the 
request of the professional colleges, ex- 
panded to include selection from all en- 
tering freshmen. For the present, enroll- 
ment is limited to thirty entering freshmen, 
in two sections of fifteen each. Of those 
selected this fall, fifteen were from Liberal 
Arts, eight from Engineering, five from 
Business Administration, and one each 
from Education and Home Economics. 

The invitation to participate is based on 
high school records, entrance test scores 
and interviews. Replacements for those 
who withdraw or become ineligible are 
made on the basis of the fall and winter 
grade lists and from those recommended 
by faculty members. It is hoped that in 
time the number accommodated can be 
increased. 
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The chief difficulty encountered has 
been the unwillingness of some eligible 
students to undertake the Honors work as 
an addition to their regular schedule of 
classes. In the College of Liberal Arts, 
adjustments are being made to allow 
these courses to form part of a normal 
load. In the College of Engineering, how- 
ever, the first year schedule is heavy and 
allows for no variation. 

The program is under the supervision 
of the Committee on Scholarship and 
Honors of the College of Liberal Arts. 
Each quarter two instructors for the Hon- 
ors sections are chosen by the committee, 
with special attention to the kind of teach- 
ing ability called for in the Honors classes. 
Each is drawn from the general area of 
concentration for the quarter. Instructors 
serve for two years, with an overlap so 
that one each quarter will have had the 
experience of a previous year. 

An Honors Shelf has been set up in the 
new Undergraduate Library, containing 
books on the assigned and collateral read- 
ing lists for the freshman Honors courses. 
It serves as a reference shelf for Honors 
students, and also as a means of interest- 
ing other students in the materials selected 
as Honors readings. 

Concurrently with the Freshman Hon- 
ors Program, encouragement is being giv- 
en to departments to establish Honors 
sections in their large, introductory 
courses, and to make use of departmental 
Honors courses already authorized but 
seldom used at the upper division level. 
Evaluation 

The program has stirred up consider- 
able interest among students. From some 
unsystematic samplings of opinion, it 
appears that a large number of those not 
involved think it is a good idea. Many 
upperclassmen have expressed regret that 
it did not exist in their freshman year. 

In the first Honors group, the reaction 
of the best students ranged from approval 
to overwhelming enthusiasm. Among the 























marginal performers, there was more 
question as to the advisability of the 
added work; a frequent comment being 
“I like the class, but can I afford it?” 


Freshman Honors 
in Biology 

Stephen F, Austin: 
State College* 


The biology department at Stephen F. 
Austin State College this fall announced 
the initiation, on a trial basis, of freshman 
Honors work. Selected students in Intro- 
ductory Animal Biology are offered an 
enriched program which attempts to 
broaden the scope of the introductory 
work and develop the particular abilities 
of each student. This is done by reducing 
the number of formal lectures and replac- 
ing them by informal meetings, with em- 
phasis on student discussion and individ- 
ual presentations. Field trips will supple- 
ment some regular laboratory work. 

Students in the Honors section were 
selected from a group of 250 students en- 
rolled in the introductory course after a 
preliminary trial period of four weeks in 
regular classes. 

Only the top seven percent were cho- 
sen. The decision to enter the Honors 
section was left entirely to each student, 
as it was felt that any other method would 
partially defeat the purpose of the Honors 
work. It should be emphasized that in- 
itiation of the Honors work in freshman 
biology is not an attempt to influence 
students to major or minor in biology, but 
is rather an effort to challenge the able 
student and increase his interest in and 





between classmates is facilitated, and a 
mutual relationship of helpfulness between 
students and teacher is fostered. 

The program will provide continuity 
with the enrichment program in biology 
in operation now in a number of the lead- 
ing high schools of Texas and other parts 
of the nation. The department’s teaching 
staff gained some experience in this work 
when, last summer, it offered a National 
Science Foundation Training Program in 
Biology for Superior High School Stu- 
dents on the college campus. 

Dr. E. L. Miller, who teaches the 
Honors Section, emphasizes that the able 
students need encouragement and special 
attention at the freshman level if they are 
to do superior work during their entire 
college career. 


Honors Projects in 
Elementary German 
Courses: 


Brooklyn College** 


by Dr. Gisela L. Stein 
German Department 
Brooklyn College 


OPERATION 

In the fall of 1958 a new feature was 
added to the Honors Program at Brooklyn 
College. Superior students enrolled in 
any course of the curriculum could under- 
take Honors Projects in connection with 
their regular class work. These projects 
were to consist of significant, independent 
studies in addition to class assignments. 
Any student who satisfactorily completed 
his independent study and who passed the 
course with the grade of “A” or “B”, re- 


enjoyment of the subject. Cooperation ceived Honors credit. This feature of the 
* Chico State College also m for superior students in introductory biology. See “Notes and 
Comments’ THE” SUPERIOR “STUDENT (December, 1958) 17 


** An account of other 
SUPERIOR STUDENT. 





features of the Nena work at Brooklyn College will appear in ao future issues of THE 
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Honors Program was designed to spur 
independent work in non-Honors courses, 
particularly freshman and sophomore 
courses, and to aid in the early identifica- 
tion of outstanding students. 

The application of the program in ele- 
mentary German courses showed signifi- 
cant results. During the first year of its 
operation twenty-one students from all 
four years completed twenty-two Honors 
Projects —- one unusually enthusiastic 
student doing two. The group included a 
high school student attending Brooklyn 
College under an early admission pro- 
gram. Students were given an opportunity 
to test their language skills in independent 
study that was related to reading in the 
course and, in many instances, to their 
major. Thus, superior students who might 
not be sufficiently challenged by class 
assignments were encouraged to work to 
full capacity. 

Depending on the course level and the 
subject matter, the projects involved vari- 
ous kinds of intellectual approaches to the 
texts, such as the analysis of creative 
works (summary and interpretation of 
works of poetry, drama or novels), the 
comparison of historical perspectives in 
German and American scholarship, the 
evaluation of German economic theories, 
the investigation of topics in German mu- 
sic history and the translation of scientific 
texts in biology, chemistry, physics and 
psychology. The papers produced by the 
students ranged in length from ten to fifty 
pages. Under a college regulation, students 
working on such projects could be ex- 
cused from a number of class recitations 
at the discretion of the instructor. In 
most cases excused absences covered 
periods of from one to three weeks. 


EVALUATION OF THE PROGRAM 

From the very beginning the program 
proved highly successful. Many more stu- 
dents than could be approved by the 
Honors Office or could be given individual 
guidance by the instructors wished to pur- 
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sue additional independent studies. The 
students seemed most enthusiastic about 
an Honors Program in German that would 
permit them to concentrate on readings of 
intense personal or professional interest. 
The problem of finding suitable material, 
particularly for the science students, was 
largely overcome by the cooperation of 
the students themselves. A great many 
scanned departmental libraries for Ger- 
man texts and came up with excellent 
source books. Only rarely were edited 
scientific readers used, though they were 
of some value in the case of second semes- 
ter students. The same held true for those 
who elected to work in history or eco- 
nomics, while students interested in liter- 
ature also had little difficulty in finding 
suitable material. The German collection 
of the college library, as well as the variety 
of inexpensive American school editions, 
offered them a wide choice. Representa- 
tive titles used for independent study in 
literature included: Goethe, Egmont; 
Hauptman, Einsame Menschen and Bahn- 
warter Thiel; Thomas Mann, Unordnung 
und friihes Leid and Der kleine Herr 
Friedemann; Rilke, Geschichten vom lie- 
ben Gott. In other fields some of the books 
selected were: mathematics — the ele- 
mentary text by Felix Klein; science — 
the Lehrbuch by H. Ebert and Grundriss 
der Astrophysik by Kasimir Graff; history 
— selections from the Weltgeschichte by 
Leopold von Ranke, Geschichte der Deut- 
chen Revolution by Veit Valentin and the 
Rémische Geschichte by Theodor 
Mommsen; psychology—excerpts from 
the writings of Freud; music—various 
articles from the Zeitschrift der interna- 
tionalen Musikgesellschaft. . 


Generally the papers that-earned Hon- 
ors credit were of high quality and gave 
evidence of the initiative and concentrated 
effort of which our best students: are cap- 
able. Interestingly enough, many who 
worked on science texts became so en- 
grossed in the material that they enlisted 




















the aid of their science instructors for the 
clarification of points encountered in their 
research. Thus, it would seem that the 
German projects also had an effect be- 
yond the foreign language area and re- 
sulted in a deepening of knowledge in the 
student’s field of specialization. 

The course level as well as the student’s 
standing in the college, be he freshman or 
senior, had surprisingly little effect on 
the quality of the work. Freshmen and 
sophomores produced “A” papers, while 
some seniors received “B’s”. The high 
school senior attending Brooklyn College 
also received an “A”. As to the course 
level in German at which Honors Projects 
could be undertaken during the first two 
years of language study (German 1 
through 4), only one conclusion could be 
reached. Generally it appeared that, ex- 
cept in very unusual cases, Honors pro- 
jects could not be handled in the first 
semester, but that they could be success- 
fully completed in the second, third or 
fourth semester of language study. 

The projects proved further that it is 
possible to have Honors work in elemen- 
tary language courses. However, two 
points seem essential for the success of 
the student in his independent work. First, 
the nature of the project has to be clearly 
defined and its scope specifically indicated; 
second, the project has to be accurately 
adapted to the level and the language skill 
of the student. While it is true that some 
students were able to handle unusually 
ambitious projects in a most competent 
manner, it would seem best to keep a 
close check on the degree of difficulty a 
proposed topic might present. These high- 
ly motivated students, once their initial 
interest is aroused, tend to err in the di- 
rection of too much rather than too little. 
They need to be carefully advised about 
the selection of material and, while the 
final choice between authors and scientific 
texts is theirs, the instructor must curb 


their enthusiasm for material that will 
prove too difficult for them. Best results 
were achieved when the projects were 
planned and discussed early in the term, 
thus giving the student sufficient time to 
work independently at his own pace and 
accomplish as much as possible during 
the period of one semester. 

SUMMARY 

The introduction of Honors Projects 
stimulated the superior students to devote 
far more time and effort to elementary 
language courses than would ordinarily be 
the case. Students vied for the assignment 
of projects, and this type of independent 
study made language work more meaning- 
ful to them. The concentration on reading 
in areas of individual interest aroused a 
greater desire for mastery of the foreign 
language and also prepared the student, 
in a practical way, for future research. 
Moreover, rigid adherence to the class 
pattern that is frequently so discouraging 
to our best students was avoided through 
the Honors Projects. 

Finally, Honors work in introductory 
German courses proved possible and at 
the same time fruitful in two other re- 
spects. It fostered an early orientation 
toward independent. study and an occas- 
ional and desirable crossing of depart- 
mental lines in foreign language training. 


A Program for 
Superior Students 
in Sociology: 

the University 
of Washington* 


The Department of Sociology at the 
University of Washington offers a special 


* From University of Washington publications on the program. 
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Research Sequence for a limited number 
of selected undergraduate students who 
intend to prepare for graduate training and 
a professional career in sociology. The 
program came about because of a feeling 
in the department that, although it had an 
excellent graduate program, not enough 
undergraduates were going into it. To 
correct this it was decided to offer out- 
standing freshmen a special program with 
emphasis on research techniques which 
would be challenging to the best students 
and of greatest benefit to them in graduate 
work. 

Since professional work in sociology 
nearly always requires a doctorate, the 
sequence is designed 1) to provide train- 
ing and experience most suited to the 
efficient pursuit of higher academic de- 
grees, 2) to facilitate progress toward the 
doctorate in the minimum amount of time, 
3) to provide the kind of undergraduate 
study and experience which will facilitate 
the handling of research techniques, and 
4) to establish habits of creativity. It is 
hoped that graduate study will be easier, 
more pleasant and more productive for 
students who participate in all aspects of 
the program. 

The Program 

Freshmen are selected on the basis of 
aptitude examinations, high school records 
and personal interviews. Although no 
special courses outside the Department of 
Sociology (except regular university re- 
quirements) are required in order to par- 
ticipate in the sequence, students are 
strongly advised to take mathematics 
through the first year of calculus and ac- 
quire a reading knowledge of at least two 
foreign languages. It is recommended also 
that certain electives be selected according 
to individual interests from related depart- 
ments, such as psychology, anthropology, 
philosophy, history and geography. 
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In the sequence itself the students take 
sections of the “Survey of Sociology,” 
“Group Behavior,” “Introductory and 
Advanced Social Statistics,” limited to 
members of the sequence. Because of the 
small enrollment in the sections, the stu- 
dents get a greater amount of personal 
attention and gain more experience in ac- 
tual research operations than they would 
in regular sections. They learn coding 
techniques, use of questionnaires, IBM 
sorting and tabbing, and the formulation 
and testing of hypotheses. In the senior 
year, all members will enroll in a special 
undergraduate research seminar in which 
theory and methods will be integrated 
through a discussion of both readings and 
exercises. 

Throughout the undergraduate years, 
members of the sequence will be under 
the guidance of a special adviser. They 
will meet together and with leading sociol- 
ogists and research specialists from other 
universities and institutions who visit the 
campus. 

Student Reaction 

Enthusiastic support by the students for 
this special opportunity and challenge to 
their abilities is expressed in the following 
representative comments by two members 
of last year’s group: 

To say that the sequence is educational 
seems inadequate. It comes closer to be- 
ing inspirational because the emphasis is 
not so much on immediate, individual 
performance as on total value and end 
results.—Judith Nelson. 

The small group discussion method pro- 
vides an opportunity for idea exchange 
impossible in a typical, large university 
classroom situation. The experience. of 
participating in actual research offers un- 
derstanding and training which would us- 
ually not be available until graduate 
school.—Sharon Mclrvin. 




















COST OF AN HONORS PROGRAM 





An Example: Carnegie 


Institute of 


Technology 


Excerpt of a letter from E. M. Williams, Head, Department of Electrical Engineering, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


The problems in our budgeting are 
complex; some of the difficulties are purely 
local, i.e., a consequence of the small size 
of our college. Some, I am sure, must 
be common to other schools. 

One of the costs of an Honors Program 
which does not seem to be widely recog- 
nized is the manpower cost of planning, 
guiding and coordinating the various com- 
ponents of the program. This cost is a 
major one in our proposed program be- 
cause of the emphasis we place on inte- 
gration, concurrently and in sequence, of 
the offerings in the various proposed Hon- 
ors areas. Such programming is considered 
essential because of our unsatisfactory 
experiences for many years with a some- 
what specious kind of Honors work in 
which superior students have made piece- 
meal elections in the three upper years of 
the undergraduate curriculum. 

We have estimated the number of po- 
tential students in our Honors Program as 
initially in the range of twenty-five to 
thirty-five students at each academic level, 
i.e., sophomore, junior and senior. The 
maximum is slightly less than ten percent 
of the total number of students enrolled 
at each level in the College of Engineering 


and Science. The breakdown, by depart- 
ments, would be roughly as follows: 
Chemistry 1-3 students 


Chemical Engineering 4-6 students 
Civil Engineering 1-3 students 
Electrical Engineering 7-12 students 
Mathematics 1-2 students 
Mechanical Engineering 5-7 students 
Metallurgical Engineering 2-3 students 
Physics 4-6 students 


In our cost study we have estimated 
that to launch the new program ade- 
quately will require an increase of staff in 
each of our eight departments in the col- 
lege, amounting to the equivalent of one- 
half man in the smaller departments and 
one man in the larger departments. The 
total of such additions is approximately 
six men, with an annual cost in the range 
of $60,000-$70,000. Assignments to co- 
ordinating and planning groups would be 
rotated among staff members. Each group 
would comprise a small number of staff 
members who would actively follow the 
development of an Honors area, even to 
the extent of occasional attendance in 
classes. 

Any direct costs for instruction in the 
actual Honors offerings, in addition to 
those indicated, do not seem to us to be 











likely to amount to very much. Our classes 
are already quite small and our depart- 
mental staffs of high quality so that Hon- 
ors students can be accommodated by 
scheduling and teaching assignment shifts. 
The problem is seen not as one of provid- 
ing instruction, but rather as one of fitting 
each instructional unit into an orderly, 
stimulating sequence of work directed to- 
wards reaching an intellectual climax by 
the time of graduation. 

Additional costs are estimated, of 
course, for one or more Honors advisers, 


Con ference on 


THE GIFTED 


for secretarial services, Honors lounge 
and other special features such as are 
commonly encountered elsewhere. 

The alternative to assuming responsi- 
bility for providing new funds for the 
above purposes is to squeeze manpower 
out of existing budgets. This has already 
been practiced on our campus to some 
extent. In the case of Honors programs, a 
squeeze of this kind can only result in 
mediocre results. There is no thought of 
undertaking such a move; we would rather 
give up our plans altogether! 


NEGRO STUDENT 


February 22-24 are the dates now set 
for the Conference on the Gifted Negro 
Student which was first announced in the 
May-June issue of THE SUPERIOR 
STUDENT.* Southern University, in 
cooperation with the ICSS, is sponsoring 
the conference which will be held in Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. President Felton Clark 
and Dean E. C. Harrison of Southern 
have extended invitations to colleges pri- 
marily for Negroes and to persons fa- 
miliar with the various problems and sub- 
jects to be covered. Representatives of 
national and regional associations inter- 
ested in Negro education have also been 
invited. 





* See the editorial, “The Gifted Negro Student: A Chal 
Felon G. Clark ond E. C. Harrison, “Educating the Gi 
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The conference developed out of recog- 
nition of the special needs of the potential- 
ly talented student who, because of de- 
terring cultural factors, is either not now 
discovered or, when discovered, not given 
the opportunity to develop his potential. 
The main emphasis of the conference will, 
therefore, be on methods of compensating 
for cultural deprivation and on the kinds 
of programs needed by such gifted stu- 
dents in the colleges which they attend. 

The keynote address will be delivered 
by Professor John Hope Franklin, Chair- 
man, Department of History, Brooklyn 
College. Addresses also will be given by 
Dr. Horace M. Bond, Dean, School of 


— to American Education” and 
ft 


Negro Student,” pp. 1-4. 














Education, Atlanta University; Mr. Daniel 
Schreiber, Director of the New York 
“Higher Horizons Program;” and Profes- 
sor Joseph W. Cohen, Director of the 
ICSS. 


PANELS WILL BE ON THE FOLLOWING 
TOPICS: 
“INSTRUCTING SUPERIOR STUDENTS 
THROUGH HONoRS PROGRAMS” 
“COMPENSATING FOR DETERRING 
CULTURAL FACTORS AND DEVELOP- 
ING THE TALENT OF THE CULTURALLY 
DEPRIVED” 
“HIGH SCHOOL RELATIONS AND 
COLLEGE Honors” 
“NexT STEPS IN IDENTIFYING AND 
- ENCOURAGING THE TALENTED NEGRO 
YOUTH” 


AMONG THE PANELISTS WILL BE: 


William A. Banner, Coordinator of 
Honors Program, Howard University 


Cecil Taylor, Dean, Arts and Sciences, 
Louisiana State University 

Vivian Tellis, Coordinator of Freshman 
Honors Program, Southern University 

B. R. Brazeal, Dean, Morehouse 
College 

Willie C. Davis, Department of English, 
Clark College 

Huel Perkins, Associate Professor, 
Southern University 

J. St. Clair Price, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Howard University 

Carl Hansen, Superintendent of 
Schools, Washington, D.C. 

William H. Robinson, Director, Divis- 
ion of Teacher Education, Hampton 
Institute 

Theodore S. Currier, Chairman, History 
Department, Fisk University 

Samuel Nabrit, President, Texas South- 
ern University 

Albert N. Whiting, Dean, Morgan State 
College. 





CORRECTION: 


In the December issue, page 18, the period and the two words underlined below were omitted 
from the paragraph numbered ‘’3’’. The affected sentences should have read: 


It is possible that some of the non-achievers of superior ability are right in their 
complaints about the deficiencies of the university. The difference between them and 
many of their more successful peers may be basically that the latter accept the existing 
system while the former are in rebellion often unconscious) against an inadequate system 


and its values. 
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notes and comments 
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This past fall the College of Arts and Sciences at BAYLOR UNIVER- 
SITY began an upperclass Honors Program. The program centers around 
junior Honors colloquia. Each Honors student will be required to participate 
in the colloquia of the two divisions outside the division of his major depart- 
ment. Colloquia will meet once a week for approximately three hours to 
discuss readings. The Honors Committee will make final selection of books 
and moderators with the advice of their faculty colleagues. Two faculty 
members, selected from different departments, will be assigned to each meeting 
as moderator and assistant moderator. The moderators will prepare an intro- 
duction and questions for students and examination questions for the Honors 
Committee. 

A “great books” plan is envisioned by the Honors Committee. Entire 
books and an organic approach (the genesis and development of an idea) are 
preferred. 

Students also will participate in departmental Honors programs and, in 
the senior year, carry out independent research projects under the supervision 
of members of their major department and write acceptable essays on a sub- 
ject related to the major field. Terminal examinations, including the area tests 
of the Graduate Record Examination, will be used to test the students’ 
achievement in the program and determine the distinction to be awarded with 
the degree. Final determination of whether the candidates have successfully 
completed the program and what distinction is to be awarded will be made by 
the College Honors Committee. : 

G 

Last spring the faculty of the College of Arts and Sciences at the 
UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA endorsed in principle the report of a special 
committee on Honors. The committee has now drawn up a proposal for a 
specific program which will be submitted to the faculty in the near future. 

@ 


The College of Letters and Science at the UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO 
has inaugurated an Honors Program to permit its superior students to achieve 
a greater breadth of knowledge as they pursue a regular college program. 
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Honors courses are now being offered at the junior and senior level, with 
offerings planned eventually for the freshman and sophomore years. 
A more detailed account of the program will appear in a future newsletter. 
a 


' Since September, 1957, the NEWARK COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING .- 
has had a special program for its most gifted students. Each year a special 
section of twenty entering students (about five per cent of the freshman class) 
has been selected on the basis of high school class standing, SAT mathematical 
score and SAT verbal score. These students follow the prescribed curriculum 
of the freshman and sophomore years, but each course is enriched by the 
specially selected instructor through deeper study and broadened content. 
Beginning this year students are neither invited into the program nor made 
aware of the nature of the section. They will be informed (if it has not been 
obvious to them before) later in the year. 

The current junior class (and next year, it is expected, the senior class) 
have special sections in Electrical Engineering and Mechanical Engineering, 
and individualized Honors work in Chemical Engineering; but there have 
been no provisions made in the two other curricula, Civil Engineering and 
Management Engineering. Members of the two special junior classes were 
chosen on grade-point averages, no preference being given to members of the 
special freshman-sophomore group. 

Those students who wish to leave the program at the end of a semester 
are allowed to do so; those who earn low grade-point averages are transferred 
to regular sections at the end of each semester. Any additions are chosen on 
the basis of grade-point averages and the same test criteria employed for the 
original group. The program is supervised by a special faculty committee.* 
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In commenting on the new Honors Program at the UNIVERSITY OF 
NEW MEXICO (see page 7), Dean DUDLEY WYNN states that “the 
greatest immediate good of an Honors program, apart from its intrinsic value, 
is the way in which it shakes up the academic environment and draws attention 
to the superior student and his growth and development. At least a dozen 
faculty members here have told me, voluntarily, that without having had any- 
thing to do with our embryonic Honors program themselves, they can some- 
how ‘tell the difference every time they walk into a classroom or attend a 
committee meeting. In any attempt at comparative evaluation of programs, 
this intangible should be taken into account. We need to ask: ‘How much of 
an inspiriting influence has the Honors program had upon the total academic 
program?’ ” 

3 

In November the UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA Senate authorized 
the appointment by the Chancellor of an ad hoc committee to study the design 
of an all-university Honors program. The appointment of this committee is 
being construed as encouragement to the faculties of the various undergraduate 
colleges to continue experimentation in and development of special programs 
for capable students. 


* For an earlier and fuller description of the program see A. Pemberton Johnson, “An Experimental Section of 
Mathematically Gifted Freshmen,” Journal of Engineering Education, Vol. 49, No. 8 (April, 1959) 704-706. 
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Certain departments in the College of Arts and Sciences of THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF TEXAS offer their own Honors Programs.* The minimum 
requirements for the completion of all such programs are 1) a “B” grade 
average for all courses taken at The University of Texas; 2) a senior thesis or 
research project, or a reasonable equivalent; and 3) a comprehensive examina- 
tion in the major field, or equivalent. A college Honors council, representing 
all departments offering Honors programs, will act in a supervisory capacity. 
This council will pass upon the programs and standards required and will 
certify the individual students to the Dean on the successful completion of 
their programs. The notation, “Special Honors in (major field of study),” 
will appear on the diploma of any student who is certified as having successfully 
completed the Honors Program of that department. Honors are also still 
awarded on grade-point averages alone. 


A grant to AMHERST COLLEGE now makes possible the publication 
of a small number of Honors theses. Published theses are expected to be in 
one of three forms: an original contribution to knowledge, though a modest 
one; a significant synthesis based on secondary works; or an original essay, 
group of poems or other artistic work. Preference will be given to theses 
which are non-technical in the sense that they will be meaningful to a fairly 
wide audience and not merely to a small number of specialists. 

When each thesis has been selected for publication the responsible teacher 
will prepare it for publication with as much assistance as possible from the 
student. A Manual of Style has been prepared by the Committee on the 
Publication of Honors Theses. Professor GEORGE R. TAYLOR, of the 
Department of Economics, is chairman. 


Professor Joseph W. Cohen recently delivered an address at the Confer- 
ence on Higher Education at the University of Michigan entitled ‘Honors 
Programs Today—Trends and Problems.” Copies of the address are available 
from the ICSS office. 


* For a description of the full Honors Program at the Yoweraity Ma Texas see Harry H. Ransom, “The Texas 
Brand of Honors,” THE SUPERIOR STUDENT (May, 1958) 9-10 
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